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ABSTRACT ' - 

In the past few years, numerous states have initiated 
school improvement programs. These programs have _ included any or all 
of the following characteristics ; ( 1 ) teacher. and administrator ' 
certification and competehcy tests; (2) school-based plariifiing; _ ( 3 ) 
staff development ; ( 4 ) student assessment ; (5) revisied curricula and 
instructional strategies ; and ( 6 ) student competency tests and 

•revised accreditation standards. New Jersey has developed a 

comprehensive plan to implement a "thorough and efficient" (T&E)'^ 
system in which schools are able to identify problem areas and 
provide remediation. Minnesota has combined two programs, Some 
Essential Learner Outcomes (SELOs ) and Planning^ Evaluation and 
Reporting (PER) , to develop a jprocess f or curricuiiim planning and 
evaluation which addresses its specific neecJs^ Colorado's plan ha^^ 
?^cused on accreditation requirements , accountabii i ty , school climate 
improvement, and indi vidua (IGE). in North 

Carolina, eight regional service centers are used to provide 
technical assistance to local districts and schools. The Connecticut 
School Effectiveness Project is a voluntary school-site approach in 
which the local faculty is responsible for developing its own plans. 
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SgIiooIs Can Improve 
Local Strategies Need State 



h\> Allan Odden, director Education Programs 
f>ivhion\ EC5, 



Schools can change, and states can help 
them do it. They can become more effegtive in 
teaching the basic skills to all studerits. After 15 
years of studying change in local ^chqol districts, 
researchers have identified a numSer of promis- 
. ihg strategies for managing schools, training stjifF, 
providing technical assistance and developing nevt' 
materials. Di&erent actors — teachers, princi- 
pals, superintendents arid chief state school offi- 
cers — and different levels of the education sys- 
tem — the school, the jocaj district and the state 
— play different roles in this process and have 
Uififereht impacts. 



Each School Counts 

The school is the focal unit Tor educatibri 
improve men I. This^is perhaps the most ftinda- 
mental finding, from research in program imple- 
rrieritatiori, effective schools, schpol improve- 
ment and program evaluations. School climates 
that are characterized by a focus on the basic 
skills; collaborative plaririing among teachers: iri- 
^^ty^tional leadership frd^^ 
discipline and a sense of efficacy on the part of 
both students and teachers are^asspciated with the 
most effective schools. Whether the interest is in 
improving basic skills, carrying out effective de- 
segregation programs or providing special ser- 
Y*^J^^ J^^A ejiucationally disadvantaged, .the 
handicapped or students with a language other 
than English, the school must be the focal ^oint 
for planning, prganizing^ staff and 

carrying out an improvement program. 
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Principal Is Key 

Successftil schools and teaching staffs are _ 
characterized by a great deal of cbllaboratibn in ^ 
working toward clearly defined missi<3ns and pur- 
poses for their schools: Bringing aboat this be- 
havior is a complex task, and it is (fie function of 
the principal. ^ 

Asjhe person in charge of the school, the 
principal mast provide the instructional leader- 
ship, either personally or through selecting arid 
supportin^g other s^^^^ 

command knovs'ledge of: (1) teaching Jind learn- 
ing, i.e., eSective teachirig resezirch; (2) staff de- 
velopment practices based qn^ffective teaching 
research; and (3) the dynamics of organizational 
change, i.e,, what actions are most likely to make 
charige easier or riibre difficult for vari^qUsgrot^^^^ 
of people. In addition, "effective instractional 
leadership requires the management skflls rieedecf 
to: (I) set the strategic goals that foster a school- 
wide focus on basic skills; and (2) allocate re- 
sources, organize the school and make adminis- 
trative decisions in ways that promote cbnditibris 
for effective classroom teaching. 

Effective schools are run by principals 
who know what is happeriing iri the school arid 
who are actively leading the effort to provide 
quality education. They provide both the psycho- 
logical and logistical support that teachers rieed 
to carry qiit their part of the program. Principals 
who are committed to school improvement pro- 
grams; who take the lead iri establishirig clear 
goals arid procedures; who communicate well with 
their staffs; and who give wachers major controi 
over the details of the process are most success- 
ful in improving their schools. 

(continued on page 2) 



To Improve Sehools 



State Leader M 

i.. skt statewide goals for achievement iri the basic skills. 

2. Add school-level planning to accreditation requirements. 

3. Add knowledge of the effective teaching research to teacher certification -g^ 
requirements: • 

4. Adjust administrator certification requirements to include the sets of expertise g 
needed by building level instructional leaders. ^ 

5. Eliminate program rules, regBlations and fiscai requirements that impede || 
school-level coordination of all programs. '■^^ 

6. Expand the state department staff assighed to technical assistance for local 
schools. ' 1 

7. Develop statewide research netwdrl<s for disseminating training manuals and m 
classroom materials useful for school improvement programs. 

_- 

Superintendent m 

1. Set clear districtwide gba.s for achievement in the basic skills. 

2. Shovv actlveieadership for a school improvement program and convey 
* understanding of the difficulties involved. 

3. FbcUs planning and action on individual schools. 

4. Select principals with the knowledge and managerial skills needed to be 
school-level ihsiructional leaders: 

5 Create programs that train principals in the skills needed to be instrtictional 
leaders and train teachers In effective teaching and classroom managerial 
skills. ^ _ 

6. Allocate funds for central office staff to work.with teachers over the long term 
on the details of improvement. 



Principal 3 

K Set clear goals for student achievemerrt in the basic skills. 

2. Be an active leader.in improving the school's instructional program. 

3. Be open with teachers and interact often with them. 

4. AlldWteachers to maintain control over the day-to-^day details of instruction ^ 

5. Develop stafftrainina programs, train teachers to be the trainers and allocate. ^ 
■ i^ time forHhe programs: ,s ^ 

• 6. Develop, organize, coordinate and rnanage an integrated and coqrdir^^ M 
:> School curKculum, with iPtlculation across both programs and grades. g 
5 7i Organize sckpo\ activities and 5lass periods to increase student time on task; 



Teacher Commitment 

Teachers must be committed to the prih- 
cijjal's vision and plan if the program is to suc- 
ceed: brten they must change their attitudes and 
behaviors before they can change their direc- 
tions. But if they believe they control arid influ- 
ence the day-to-day operation of a school im- 
provement program, change and commitment will 
come easier for them. Without this cHticaily im- 
portant element ~ teacher conYniityYw^^ — the 
yin ccss iewh of school improvement programs 
aredranutticM 

Collabqratjve pla^^^ gppcljcpllegial 

relationships among teachers are also important 
ingredients. Change involves resoqialization: in- 
teractiori is a rtlajbr basis for social learning. If 
leachers exchange ideas, support and positive 
feelings about their, work and are not isolated in 
their clas.srboriis, they are much more likely to 
adopt new approaches and learn^new skills. 

Sustained staff development programs are 
important for creating this interactive patierri 
^Jpong teachers. Mbredyef, teach^^^ learn best 
from each other, so teachers trained to be staff - 
developers tend io be the most effective. The rich^ 
hew knowledge coming from effective teaching 
research provides ample content for practical, 
high quality training materials and manuals. 

Central Office Support 

The central office of local school districts 
also can contribute cbncretely and sijriificantly 
tQ a school improvement effort: In fact, new pro- 
grams sfmu Id be attempted only when there is 
ceritral office cbriiriiitriierit tb provide the rieces- 
sary leadership, resource assistance and follow- 
through: While individual teachers or schools can 
iriiplement some level of educatipn iriiprbveriient ^ 
oil their own. Itistaininga may^^ iniprpy^" 
ment effort requires solid support and a strong 
degree of central administrative authority frorii the 
superintendent and his or her staff. Just as the 
principal sets ^he strategic directions for a school, 
the central office must set clearly the strategic 
directions for the district, -arid target district re- 
sources — people_and money — toward^ those " 
directions. To generate and maintain support in 
^P*^ools and cla.ssrbb ceritral staff riiu.st 

show that they understand the realities of imple- 
riienting a school irr.provemenl program and visi- 
^^^i'^^ JA process' itself Specific central 
district office actions can enhance the school im- 
provemerit process: 

1 • The ceRtraJ office can see to it that newly hired 
principals are well grounded in the conccp- 



luai and managerial skills needed for effective^ 
iristructibrial leadership. If priritipa|s are ribt 
selected wkh these criteria in rnmd, the key 
element for leadership alTeach school is likely 
tb be riiissing. 

2. The central office can offer training in the 
knowledge and techniques needed for school 
iriiprbveriient to priricipals already at schbbls. 

3. The central administration can see to it that 
money is allocated in ways most likely to con- 
tribute tb school iriiprovemerit prbgrarir\.s* 
success; 

Recerit schbbi iriiprbveriient research 
shows that central office curriculum staff play 
crucial roles in increasing aad maintaining teacher 
cbriiriiitriierit tb school-based charige efforts. They 
can provide specific traimng to teachers, provide 
materials suitable for the problems being ad- 
dressed, help solve unique problems and lend 
CO ri t i nuirtg te ch ri ic al arid j^sy c hq I bgic al s lippbrt . 
This kind of long-term, specific help enhances 
teaoher belief and commitment, which in turn 
l_^^^s to y/ider arid better use of schobl iriiprbve- 
ment techniques. 

The central office also can collect data 
arid brganize useful inforriiatibri. The key here is 
to collect individual student data in areas directly 
related to the irisLtructionul progranv, and to make 
that data available iriiriiediately tb the s^chobl arid 
the teachers. J _ _ , ' 

. Finally, astute district, superintendents 
develop school iriiprbvemerit prograriis that "fit*' 
wiUi_lhe social, po^litical^ a norms of the 

community: If there is a history of parent involve- 
riierit, a school iriiprbvemerit prograrii should have 
parent j^rivo[venient. |f reso short, the 

program should reflect creative uses of existing 
resburcfes. If there is a. tradition of strong leader- 
shij) frbm the s tate capital arid s tate edUcatibri 
department, a local school improvement program 
should retlect that as well. The point here is that 
when local cbriiniunity tastes, riorms and prefer- 
ences are respected, the program has the greatest 
chance for success. 

States Can Help 

Another irnportarit finding from recent 
research is that technical as si s tarice frbrii outside 
the district can be very helpful. While the preced- 
ing has shown that teachers, principals, central 
adrtiiriistratiori staff arid superiritendents play the 
most direct_ roles, people outside the district can 
also piayieffective roles: 

. First: state agericies cari take the knowl- 

edge and materials from research and translate 
them into useful materials and activities for 



5 



i^^^hers, principals, and state 

program and policy staff. It cannot be assumed 
that research knowledge will easily find its way 
the right people at the right tiitie. And it is 
inefficient for each of the i6,G00 school districts 
in the c6un:ry to engage in such translation exer- 
cises themselves. 

Second, recen^ research shows tjiat con- 
suJtantb external to local school dbtrictsarefiitip- 
ful, and sorrietimes vital, to the school improve- 
ment process: They can Imk people to other 
school districts or to resources available across 
the country, jDrovide direct technical assistance to 
^he district in its special efforts or train stajGf in a 
variety of skills. 

External technical assistance can often 
help people improve their problem solving pro- 
cesses so they become ]ess and less depei^^ 
on outsiders, iathose technical assistance activi- 
ties that include deyelbpihg local capacity . for 
PJ'^i'lem solving, the long-terrn impact on the dis- 
trict is broader and the costs, both for the district 
and the state, are less because the district is able 
to do rndre on its own 



When iocai community tastes, 
norms and preferences are respected j 
the program has the gredtest chance 
fjr success. 

There zire other helpful roles people and 
agencies outside the jocal district can play,_all 
documeated by research efforts in recent years. 

The short-term problem, however, is that 
much of this he[prul technical assjs^^ been 
provided by state education departments using 
set-aside funds from a nurnber of federal categor- 
ical programs, such as Title iV-C of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, or desegrega- 
tion technical assistance centers; All of thiese 
efforts ar';^ jeopardized by eceht federal budget 
cuts and the fiscal straits in most of the stages; 
Yet it Ij. precisely these low cost, high gain pro- 
grams that are riei^ded wheri.resburc^^s are short. 
And the times make maintaining thcfse state tech- 
nical assistance strategies a criticar leadership task 
of state policy makers. 

Much is known about how tojmplement 
change atjhe local level in order to increase the 
success of local school improverheiit programs. 
While knowledge is still expanding in this area, 
we know eaough to forge ahead and expect posi- 
tive results. This kaowledge, together with the 
major gains made in the technic[Ues Of teaching 
and managing classrooms, supports an optimistic 
vi^w of the prospects for school improvement in 
the basic skills m the eighties.* • 



